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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


as revealed in the present war—a spirit that has-aroused 


the enthusiasm of the whole world, and has reared.in the 


Pantheon of every patriotic soul an imperishable monument 
to the honor and glory of our gallant allies, is the same spirit 
invoked by the great Dumas in this series of brilliantly 
romanticized histories. In the: dashing D’Artagnan, the 
clever Aramis, the melancholy Athos, the gigantic Porthos 
and the debonair Henry of Navarre, we see the prototypes 
of the heroes who at The Marne and Verdun hurled back 
the would-be despoilers of civilization’s greatest gift to man. 


a Celebrated Romances 


AN IMPORTED EDITION AT A 
WAR BARGAIN PRICE. OF ONLY 


$2.00 


FOR THE ENTIRE SET 


NEARLY 3,500 PAGES 


English Ribbed Buck- 
ram Cloth 


Gold Decorations 


Thin, Strong, 
finish Paper 


Bible- 


Large, Clear Type 
Illustrated 


Each Volume Size 
6';x4', inches 


soul of modern France, the 


an insight into the 
fruitage of that fine flower of chivalry which Dumas shows 
us was ever ready to draw the sword in defense of honor and 
principle. 


Get great 


And remember that in these volumes appear that fascinating 
creation of feminine charm and diablerie, ““Milady,” and 
that baffling, inconstant, yet ever adorable, past-mistress 
in the art of love, Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, famous as 
the author of the Heptameron. 

Here’s reading to stir the blood and transport the soul to 
Olympian heights. Every boy going to France should take 
along a copy of The Three Musketeers. But get the whole 
set for him NOW, because they won’t last long. No more 
after these are gone. 


SIX IMPORTED VOLUMES FOR 
PRACTICALLY THE PRICE OF ONE 


ORDER TODAY You Won’t Have Another Chance Like This 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., J. 8-18-17 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed find $2.00 in full payment for the six-volume set of Dumas. 
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Not One of Them! 


CAREFUL tabulation of the efficiency stories printed 

in American newspapers and magazines during the last 

ten years reveals that there are today upward of 82,431 

efficiency experts in the United States of sufficient merit to have 

had their stuff set up in type and ignored. But so far not one of 

them has been called in by the government at Washington to 
manage the war. It’s ridiculous. 

Captains of industry, college presidents, engineers, automo- 
bile manufacturers, chemists, electricians, railroad executives 
and newspaper men have been summoned by the dozen. But 
the efficiency expert, the one man who knows how to do every- 
thing better than anybody else does, has been left out in the 
cold. The demand for war stories has even killed the market for 
his journalistic attempts, and now he must starve or go to 
work. 

It isn’t right. We should pretend that we think these effi- 
ciency geniuses amount to something, even if we know it isn’t 
so. We have led them to believe that they are of some use for 
the last ten years, and now, the minute that something is to be 
done, we forget their existence. Why couldn’t a corps of them 
be set to work to discover how many millimeters of useless 
genuflection a regiment indulges in When it goes through the 
manual of arms? Why couldn’t we turn a pack of them loose 
upon Congress or the Cabinet or the National Security League, 
with power to pick flaws? Why not put a well-known efficiency 
expert of broad magazine experience at the head of everything 
that needs a head? 

It looks as if this great nation of 103,000,000 people hasn’t 
taken their prattle seriously enough. Here we are, going into 
the most tremendous war in history with these thousands of 
keen conservers and reclaimers of energy left in the dark. Such 
is the gratitude of magazine republics. 

Evidently we don’t care whether we conduct this war in an 
efficient manner. Evidently we are willing to plunge into it 
and fight like blazes without stopping every eight minutes to 





conduct a survey of our activities and reorganize ourselves 
along more efficient lines. That’s just like us. We stumble 
along until we bump our heads, and then we bawl aloud. But 
before this war is forgotten about, we’ll be glad to call in what 
experts survive and have them tell us how we could have done 
it for a billion or so less. 


Sixes and Sevens 
OHN M. BAER, who was lately elected to Congress from 

North Dakota, resigned a perfectly good postmastership, to 
which he was appointed by President Wilson, to do cartooning 
for the Non-Partisan League. Most of the postmasterships 
recently relinquished, however, were prospective rather than 
possessive, and were given up not on account of cartooning but 
on account of California. 

# 

Ever since the first Liberty Loan, some members of Con- 
gress have acted as if they were afraid that if they behaved 
too well their majorities for re-election would be oversubscribed. 

¢ 

With Jezupolciezov, Brzezany and Starylysiec for starters, 
how would you like the job of campaign poet to our next set of 
presidential candidates in Russia! 

* 

The aeroplane against the submarine! Darius Green never 
dreamed that it might be up to him to beat Jules Verne in a 
world war for democracy. 

& 

All the promised Mexican election reforms have failed, but in 
other respects conditions down there are still far from normal. 
zd 

Censorship or no censorship, of course the American press 
can’t know what is going on at Washington like Germany does. 

J 


’ 


Prussian militarists say ours is a “paper army.” Well, you 


have to settle before you stop the paper, William. 
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OUR HOME GUARD 


Private Juggins puts on his new uniform—“Gad, Miranda! 


It’s a bloodthirsty-looking outfit, ain’t it?” 





HE private car “‘Usquebah” hummed 
along at the end of the through express. 


The owner of the “‘ Usquebah”’ replaced 
the glass which had slid to one side of the table 
and resumed: 

“‘Nelly’s all right——” 


“PERIODS” 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Cherrytown and Adam and Eve. Didn’t you 
ever hear of Adam?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied indignartly. 

“No, no, no,” he stormed, “not Adam 
that ate the apple. He was only the begin- 


ning of the world. He never had a period. 





He paused gloomily and looked at his 
boyhood friend. I was the boyhood friend. 
right,” he added, “until we came to periods 

“4 period,” I interposed to show tactfully that I was intelligently 


“Tt was really all 


” 





sympathetic. 
“No, periods. Don’t you know what periods are?” ; 
“Why, yes,” I defended. “Little black dots at the end of a 
sentence.” 


“Well, this is black enough, and it’s the end fast enough, but 
that’s not what I mean. Periods,’’ he stated, with the vigor of per- 
sonal animosity, ‘were times when me: and women sat in certain 
kinds of chairs, and had certain kinds of patterns in the wall paper. 
Periods are historical.” 


“Ves,” I said, “exactly,—of course. The age of Pericles and the 


Augustinian age, with all the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome.” 

“Not at all,”’ he interrupted snappishly. 
idea. 
aren’t in it. 
heard of. 


““You’ve got the wrong 
Those things don’t count for anything. Pericles and Augustus 

The gazebos that are headlines in ‘periods’ you never 
Boule and Marquetry and those stars. Applecart and 








Adam that made chairs, and Eve that bound 
I suppose Chippendale and cinquecento and chasable are 


” 


books. 
words that have no meaning to you—— 
“Very little,” I replied humbly. 
“Well,” he went on more calmly, “you’re lucky. They hadn’t 
for me until lately—not till we got the new house. I didn’t see the 
house while it was going up. I told Nelly to fix it as she liked, and 
we were in Europe when it started, and when I got back I had to go 
straight out West about some mines, and then there was a political 
mixup and the National Committee kept me in Chicago for a time. 
I got home late one night dead tired. Nelly wanted me to go over 
the place then and there, but I thought I’d wait for daylight and I 
wanted to go to sleep. I was ushered into my bedroom, and though 
I could hardly keep my eyes from shutting, I saw enough at once te 
open them again or make me feel I wanted to keep them shut forever. 
There really was nothing in the room, which was high and what they 
call vast, and like the inside of a stone quarry,—nothing but the bed, 
but that was some littie cot. It was on a platform large enough for 
a Chautauqua speaker—dais it’s called—and suggested the frame- 
work of a skyscraper before they put the walls up. Only the roof 
















was on and fully furnished with a rail fence and a crown and curtains 
that were the heaviest thing in deep mourning. I found out after- 
ward it was all Francois Premier. Well, if Francois liked that kind 
of a bedroom he must have been practising for a long time to come 
when he’d be lying out in the family mausoleum. I passed a troubled 
night and came down for breakfast. Nelly 
met me and led me along. Certainly the 
breakfast room was pretty. After my night 
in the catacombs the sight of some light 
and color cheered me up a bit. There were 
lots of mirrors about with curly frames and 
gold chairs, and I was glad to let Nelly see I 
was pleased. The table setting was real 
pretty too, though there was mighty little 
on it. 

“*Ton’t you love it?’ Nelly cried. ‘All Louis-Quatorze and 
everything—every single thing in it absolutely authentic and of the 





period. : 

“*Except you and me,’ I said, and I noticed she did not look 
altogether pleased. ‘And, let me see,’ I said, ‘when did Louis- 
Quatorze have his name in the directory?’ 

“*Oh, in fourteen hundred and fifteen hundred,’ she answered 
coldly. 

“Well, well,’ said I, ‘and everything authentic and of the time! 
Only,’ I continued, looking at the table, ‘I hope that the eggs ; 

“T never saw a perfectly harmless little joke—one that never 
hurt anybody except the man who made it—fall flatter. It did not 
take at all. She might have been vaccinated against it. You see 
she’d got to taking this matter of periods so to heart from what that 
architect had told her, that an anachronism hit her in the eye like 
acinder. I left her intears. She seemed to think this was authentic 
Louis-Quatorze fast enough. 

“I didn’t go over the house with Nelly, and that was the first 
sign that we were ‘drifting apart.’ In fact, I didn’t see her until I got 
back from down-town in the afternoon. I wanted the evening news- 
paper. I discovered that it had been put by the butler in the new 
Tudor library. But it was not there. Apparently Nelly had seen it 
and, shocked by the presence of ‘The Evening Democrat and Re- 
publican’ in a room where a copy of ‘The Faerie Queene’ would 
be about the only correct thing in last editions, had ordered it away. 
I tried to work it out in my mind. I couldn’t see that she would 
consent to have it in the Byzantine reception room, or the Renais- 
sance music room, or the Moorish conservatory, and I gave it up. 
In a rapid glance at history I couldn’t find any period in the museum 
we had in the house where as an exhibit ‘The Democrat and Re- 
publican’ would exactly fit in. 
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“Is your mackintosh rain-proof?” 
“Perfectly—it is always somewhere else, when it rains!”’ 


““T walked out and came on Nelly at the telephone. It was on 
a marble table in a Pompeian court. 

“*T suppose,’ I said, ‘you’re telephoning to the Coliseum for 
reserved seats. What is it tonight—gladiators or Christian martyrs?’ 

“**Oh, if you want to be disagreeable ’—she replied. 

“**Why, not at all,’ I answered with a chilled steel kind of humor, 
‘I’m glad I found the phone. I'd like to call up Julius Caesar and 
ask him the latest from Gaul.’ Nelly put down the receiver and 
looked at me. 

“*T think you are perfectly right,’ she said. ‘I shall have every 
telephone taken out of the house and I find I have a very bad head- 
ache and I shall not come down to dinner tonight.’ She rose and 
swept out of the court. 

“T dined that night at the club. At breakfast I did not see 
Nelly. By afternoon I was feeling a deeply injured man. That 
afternoon when I was playing golf with Birdsley and had lost the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth and sixteenth holes and was in the ‘Hell’s 
to Pay’ bunker on the seventeenth, one down and two to play, I 
made up my mind that if Nelly wanted periods she should have them. 

“**Come back to dinner with me tonight,’ I said to Birdsley, ‘and 
don’t be surprised at anything that happens.’ 

“The dining-room I knew was Georgian. Now a novel that I’d 
just read gave me a very good idea of what the domestic manners of 
a thorough-going gentleman of the good old time of George the Third 
were like. Nelly should have a sample. If she 
wanted things accurate she should have a husband to 
go with every ‘period’ in the place. 

“Well, I began that evening with the eighteenth 
century in England. At dinner I told the butler to 
bring six bottles of port. 

““*That’s three for you and three for me,’ I said 
to Birdsley as Nelly was leaving us. ‘Of course you’re 
a three bottle man.’ 

“Birdsley who took nothing but one cocktail 
before dinner and knew that I never drank anything 
except a glass of claret thought I was headed straight 
for Bloomingdale. After Nelly was gone I had the 
butler put the bottles back on the sideboard but 
Birdsley straightened his eye-glasses when finally I 
rose unsteadily from the table. 

“*Tet’s join the ladies,’ I hiccoughed and reeled 
toward the door. 

“When I entered the Colonial sitting room, copied 
from an old Virginian manor house, I began by 
falling on the floor. Then I kicked the Pomeranian 
through the fire screen. Then I sank heavily into a 
chair closed my eyes and commenced to make a noise 
like a sleeping car when it stops at a way station at 











Mother—If you would always wear sensible shoes you would never have a corn. 


Bess—Nor a husband, | fear! 


three in the morning. Birdsley said that Nelly took 


(Continued on second page following) 
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On the morning the widow de Puyster first encountered Tiknek, the new milkman, she 
took an instant dislike to him. He seemed the most insufferably vulgar creature imagin- 
able. And her manner certainly did not appeal to him. Now they are happily married.* 


*We have not learned to whom. 
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‘Periods” 
(Continued from second preceding pace) 

one look at me and left the room. I had a realistic representation 
of a French marquis of the ‘ancien régime’ arranged for next 
morning in the Louis-Quatorze breakfast room, but Nelly did not 
appear. Perhaps it was just as well for some 
of the touches I had worked out were 
rather—ah—racy.” 

The narrator paused gloomily. 

“The end came that afternoon in a 
Spanish apartment of the sixteenth century. 
It was areplica out of the Escurial. I 
could have wished it had been some other 
period and place. Acting up to a Spanish 
grandee who might have been with Don 
John at Lepanto takes it out of one a good 
deal. Nelly began by saying that she did 
not understand my co.duct, but if I wished to have nothing more to 











do with her I was taking the right way. . 


““*Madam,’ I replied, resting my hand on the air where the hilt 
of my sword would have been, if I had one, ‘it doth not become you 
to bandy words with your lord and master——’ 

“Nelly threw up her head and her nose in the air and sniffed. 

““*Woman,’ I thundered, ‘know you not that it is for me to com- 
mand and for you to obey. Get thee down on thy knees and beseech 
favor or—or get thee to a nunnery!’ 

“Nelly not only turned up her nose, she curled up her lips and 
her eyebrows and made a face at me. 

“*Wretched creature,’ I roared, ‘Don Diego y Quadelquer y 
Matadoro y Porto Rico has never suffered such an insult from any 
man. Would he endure it from a wife?’ 

“‘T seized her by the wrist. 

““*Oh, you’re hurting me!’ she cried. 

“T felt her fingers on my arm. She was pinching me. Of 
course, historically, her hair should have been down and I should 
hav. dragged her about the room and jumped on her. I did the best 
I could in the spirit of realism. Also I was a little carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the true artist who has lost himself in his part. I 
boxed Nelly’s ears. 

*“** Are you out of your mind?’ she cried, and drew back in amaze- 
ment. Iwasa good deal stari!ed myself. 

***No, madam,’ I answered, clinging desperately to my role. ‘We 
are in Spain and in the sixteenth century.’”’ 

The narrator was silent. After such a revelation and in the face 
of such a serious situation, the social tact upon which I had always 
hitherto been able to rely completely deserted me. I found nothing 
to say. He put his hand in his pocket and drew out a package. 
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BUILT FOR SPEED 








After many unwrappings he drew forth and placed on the table a 
concentrated gleam of light which glowed and sparkled before my 
eyes. 

“This,” he said, “is the Remorsoff diamond. It is one of the 
named diamonds of the world. For years it has lain in the vault of 
a great jeweler in Fifth Avenue. It has lain there because there 
were no purchasers. I do not know whether it will be of any use in 
easing our domestic difficulties.” 

At length I found something to say. 

“Diamonds have no periods.” 

He looked more cheerful. 

“Nor true love,” I added. He seemed to cheer up still more and 
answered hopefully: 

“Oh, as I said, Nelly’s all right!”’ 
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“I wonder could I fool the recruitin’ officer if I was to borrow a pair 
of long pants an’ put on a cork mustache. 
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“Gents, allow me to introduce ‘Little Sunshine! ’”’ 


THE COLLECTORS 
JN 1919 the Society of Collectors held their first convention 
in New York. 

The man who had a copy of the first newspaper ever printed 
was there; also the man who had the far-famed American 
penny of 1819; the man with the first Russian stamp ever 
issued, and, of course, the man who exhibited his prized chip 
from the stone on which Moses wrote the Ten Commandments. 

But it can well be imagined what a surprise hit the convention 
when Ole Olaffson, of Minneapolis, exhibited in his gold thimble, 
through a high-powered microscope, a bit of meat, an atom of a 
potato and three molecules of an egg-shell. 

Benjamin De Casseres. 


THEIR PROSPECTIVE RECEPTION 
“A= them fellers still figgering on surveying 

a railroad through your place?” inquired an 
acquaintance. 

“Well, it pears like they still think they’re going =~ 
to,” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, _- 
Ark., “but I hain’t overly sangwine about their 
being able to elucidate it. You see, my fourteen 
children have been sorter peevish of late b’cuz I 
wouldn’t let ’em throw rocks at people passing by 
in the bigroad. I p’inted out to ’em that nobody 
could presizely tell when there might be coming 
along a gent that was in the mood to swap horses, 
or something that-a-way, which idee might be plumb 






at once, but they did ’pear to be kinda fretful over the priva- 
tion. But they perked up right sharply and began to gather 
rocks when I told ’em about the gang of surveyors that were 
aiming to invade. the dear old farm.” —Tom P. Morgan. 
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put out of his mind if he was knocked down by a 
rock. The children, being bright kids, seen the focus 


“Caught anything?” 
“Yes, a red snapper, a whiting, an’ now I’m after a blue fish!” 
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THE POWER OF IMAGINATION 


WISDOM 
By TED ROBINSON 
N Y UNCLE ENOCH holds it true 
It’s jest as much important 

To do the things we’d orter do 

As shun the things we'd ortn’t. 
He says, says he, ‘‘ My boy, if we 

Learn to refrain from sinnin’, 
We ain’t half done—although,” says he, 

“We've made a good beginnin’!” 


“Not bein’ bad ain’t bein’ good 
Wages is theirs that earns it; 

\ man can’t say he’s sawin’ wood 
Jest ‘cause he never burns it.” 
He says, says he, ‘“‘ Let’s you an’ me 

Be strickly on the level 
The Devil works,” he says, ‘‘so we 
Must work to beat the devil!’ 


“A man can’t be no temperance saint 
By merely not a-drinkin’, 

It’s acts that are, not deeds that ain’t, 
That sets the world to thinkin’.” 
He says, says he: “ Take this from me, 

And sin’ll never hurt you— 
If you’re too nice to scrap with vice, 


”? 


You’ve got no chance fer virtue! 


Lots of people guess again after they 
have already guessed right. 





In the general desire to swat the 
Kaiser, 
fellow pests, the mosquito and the 


This Is-ness Business 


T isn’t what he says or does; 


Not what he will be or he was, 
But what he doggone IS! 


He—Somebody 
the beans! 
She—Oh, John—not both of them? 


“Do your children respect you?”’ 
“You betcha!” 
Johnson, of 


me except in a mob of about six or 
eight together.” 


Sillicus—We never hear the best 
things that are said about us. 
Cynicus 


The Only One Who Can 
Mrs. Hubbubs—Wouldn’t it be fine 
¢ to be able to do exactly as we please? 


wonder how it feels to be a cook. 





Undecided 

Friend—Did you marry well? 

Rastus—Y essah. 

Friend—What is your wife worth? 

Rastus—Ah dunno. It dun cost me 
five dollahs to marry her, but Ah ain’t 
been married long enough to know 
whether Ah got stung or not. 


Warning 


we must not forget his 


It’s not what wealth is his; 


Defined 
“Pop, what is a lullaby?” 
“A lullaby, my son, is something that 
keeps a whole neighborhood awake while 
putting one kid to sleep.” 


Strickland Gillilan. 


Real Sorrow 


has pulled up 


New York City Nursery Rhymes 


BOWLING GREEN 
By LOUIS How 


Respect 


HE skies are bright, the clouds are 
clean, 
That hang above the Bowling Green. 


replied Mr. Gap 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 


never think of jumping onto 


The lads are limber, lasses strong, 
That play at ten-pins all day long. 


ta ° . 
Too Late And what a laughter in the air, 


When anybody makes a spare! 


And what huzza’ing, love o’ Mike! 


No; , j 
When anybody makes a strike! 


we are dead then. 
And what astonishment and bliss, 
When anybody makes a miss! 


-Yes, 


The skies are bright, the clouds are clean, 
That hang above the Bowling Green. 


Subbubs indeed. I 





Recruiting officer—Have you seen service? 
Jenkins—Oh, yes, sir, ten years with Mrs. Ponsonby de Symthe, sir. 
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His Narrow Escape 
‘* A H, Bulginback!” sympathetically 
saluted the colonel. “I  under- 
stand that you have been ill?” 
“Yassah! Yassah! And mightily 
‘bleeged to yo’ for de ’terrygation, sah. 
I sho’ was a pow’ful sick pusson. I was 
took sudden in de night wid a gropin’ 
pain in muh abandon, and for a spell I 
‘lowed I was gwine to die right dar widout 
de aid of a physician. But de doctah 
done come atter a while, and by de he’p 
o’ de Lawd and some scan’lous tastin’ 
medicine I was deprived of muh re- 
covery.” 


Amended Scripture——-1917 Version 
““Ho every one that thirsteth”; and 
he that doesn’t want to hunger might do 
a little hoeing also. 


Wanted, a Bill of Particulars 
He—Your husband fond of the weed? 
She—Which variety do you mean— 

tobacco—widows—or garden? 


Reasoning with Daughter 


Binks, the pacifist, arrives at the wilderness camp, where he has gone to get away from the military spirit. 


away libraries better. You see, none of 


He—Oh, pshaw, tell her that no girl _ the beneficiaries of my farming will stand 
ever marries the first idiot that asks her. for the upkeep. 


She—I did. 

He—Well, what does she say to 
that? 

She—She says I married you. 


Formal Garb Waived 
Barkeep—Can’t serve you in 
uniform, gents. 
Conscript Newman, U. S. A.— 
Serve ’em up in your shirt-sleeves 
for all wecare, old hoss! 


Presto Changeo! 
(Corin’s full of trickery, 
Let me now impart; 
Quick at slight-of-hand is he, 
And at slight-of-heart! 
—RHarold Susman. 


Comparative Advantages 
Neighbor—Well, how do you like 
farming? 
Back to Natureist—I like giving 
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66 OU are too fat,” the sergeant said, when I approached 
him to enlist; “‘you have a bald spot on your head, 
your feet are badly splayed, I wist.” 

The news was flashed to Kaiser Bill, by spies who gloated 
o’er the tale, that I am not allowed to kill, because I strain the 
village scale. It reached him when the German chief was 
brooding darkly, in the blues; and who can picture the relief 
that filled him as he read the news? All day the deadly shells 
had burst around him, killing off his men; upon a keg of liver- 
wurst the monarch sat and wept again. All day his men were 
giving ground, trench after trench he’d seen them yield; and 
bomb and shell, with frightful sound, came whizzing to that 
stricken field. Sad messengers from far and near had brought 
him tidings of defeat, and so he sat and shed a tear, and tore 
his whiskers and repeat. 

The kaiser hears the throbbing drums, and sees the corpses 
on the sand. But now a foam-flecked horseman comes, a 
bloodstained paper in his hand. 

The kaiser then the paper reads, and sounds a loud exultant 
call: “Oh, soldiers, on, to greater deeds, for I have news to cheer 
you all! The officers of Uncle Sam have canned that fat old 
Kansas bard! They say he isn’t worth a yam because he carries, 
too much lard! So, men, you will not have to meet his deadly 
lance and snickersnee! Charge, heroes, charge, on eager feet, 
and drive the foe into the sea!” 

The Germans’ joy was so intense upon the foe they gladly 
fell, and took ten yards of barbed wire fence, a hog lot and a 
pump and well. 

Oh, sergeant, you who turned me down because I’ve spavins 
on my knees, a space of baldness on my crown, and maybe 
hoof and mouth disease, how felt you when you read the news 
of that tremendous German charge? Did it afflict you with the 
blues to think you let me stay at large? 


The War at our Back Door 
He—Lady, mebby you won’t believe it, but I had a swell 
trade before they passed all them war bone-dry laws. 
She—Well, then, why don’t you go to work at your trade? 
He—Lady, did you ever try bein’ a horrible example on a 
Bryan highball? 


The Army Cooks 


ING, if you will, of the fighting men, with their bayonets and guns 
Who sally forth from the front line trench and devastate the Huns; 

But tarry a moment in your song, what time [ lilt a lay 
In praise of the boys who provide the strength to drive the Huns away. 


I sing the Lords of the Goulash Guns—the cooks behind the line, 

Masters of bread and the steaming stew that stiffens the drooping 
spine: 

Workers with beef and the Boston Bean: no medals of bronze are 
theirs, 

But they are the silent force behind the man who does and dares. 


For the flesh is weak when the Hunger Imp has found his way within; 
But the man that’s fed looks out at Death with a gay and careless 
grin; 
So when you cheer for the General Staff that planned the winning 
coup, 
Remember, I pray, the Goulash Lords, who planned the Army’s soup. 
—Kenneth L. Roberts. 


His Liberality 
“Now, a match, please!” importuned the drummer who 
had purchased from the landlord of the Torpidville tavern one 
of his justly celebrated Sitting Bull five-cent cigars. 
The boniface laid a single fire-stick on the show case. “If 
that’n don’t go,”’ he kindly said, “I'll give ye another.” 


Matrimonial Problems 
Beatrice—Marriage is such a problem! 
Berenice—You’ve said a mouthful! One’s trousseau is so 
seldom worthy of one’s first—and one’s second is almost 
never worthy of one’s trousseau. 
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“IT alwuz knowed New York wuz a fast town, but b’gosh I never 
see the clocks hit it up like that before.” 
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HE GABLES, a fine country house, looked upon a 
metropolitan park in one of the great spaces of which 
a regiment cf volunteers was encamped, hardening 
for sterner duty. 

On the lawn of The Gables a gay party was as- 
sembled engaged in various devices to gain money for the Red 
Cross. The exclusiveiess usual to the place was relaxed, for 
war needs know no class. And in a pavilion some of the 
young folks were dancing. Millicent, the daughter of the 
active in the work of the afternoon, 


house, having been 
well-set-up chap in khaki from the 


was waltzing with a 
encampment. 

“See Jack Derby sitting there with a jealous eye,” said one 
woman to another sitting with her. 

“Yes. He’s watching Millicent and that young soldier. 
But why should he be jealous? Millicent is his fiancée. He’s 
sure enough of her. He’s as well-to-do as she is, while that chap 
Millicent is dancing with—some one said his name is Smith, 
and that he is a bank clerk—hasn’t anything attractive but 
ree 

“And his uniform. Isn’t it a wonder how the girls still 
admire soldiers? In my time it wasn’t strange, for soldiers used 
to be brilliant with color and gold braid.” 





“There’s something beyond outside flummeries. A soldier 
appeals to the imagination.” 

“There are a good many things about the war I don’t like, 
however,” said the first speaker. ‘It has unsettled society. 
That chap Millicent is dancing with is a nobody.” 

“Yet he may be a somebody. War is a leveler, but it is also 
Over in France the lordling is in the trenches 
The fish- 


a developer. 
with the fishmonger’s son, and fellowship results. 
monger’s son may turn out better than the lordling.”’ 
“But I don’t like the informality war brings. It is demoral- 
izing society.” 
“Tt certainly brings informality. The ban on starch has 
robbed social functions abroad of the superficial stiffness that 


once seemed necessary. And people are now taken at the 


values they show in emergency.” 
“Don’t you believe in classes—exclusiveness? What is to 


” 





become of society if 

“Society will take care of itself if it has anything worth 
survival. When you see candidates for college degrees marching 
up for diplomas, in khaki, and cannot distinguish between the 
enlisted baseball player and the volunteer man of fashion in this 
war classes disintegrate and merge. The wearer of a title 
abroad may base his claim to it on an ancient branch of the 





aristocracy, and himself may have gone 
te seed, or he may have made popular 
some brand of ale and as a captain of 
industry is recasting social values. And 
what is the difference, really, between 
the newly rich here whose money in- 
sinuates them into society and the 
arbiters of society who cannot go back 
more than three generations without 
encountering shirtsleeves?”’ 

“A great difference! 
alone—in evidence of gentility 

“Fiddlesticks! It is only a difference 
in the period of practicing manners and 
the getting of an air of gentility! Ah! She 
has refused to dance with Jack Derby!” 

And so it was. Jack Derby had ap- 
proached Millicent for a dance, and she 
had declined. As he left the grounds 
moodily, she was waltzing again with 
the chap somebody said was named 
Smith. 

The next morning Millicent was talking 
with the chap in khaki near the camp. 
Soon after she left him she was joined by 
Jack Derby, who had stood apart watch- 
ing them. 

“Although you would not dance with 
me yesterday—you seemed to be miffed 
at something—you can’t object to my 
walking to The Gables with you,” he 
said. 

“No.” 

“You are becoming very democratic, 
as well as very strange to understand. 
Why are you wearing such simple 
clothes? And why have you abandoned 
your runabout? You used never to 
walk.” 

“Tt is all a part of economy.” 

“But why need you economize?” 

“Tt is the cheapest sort of patriotism. 
But I am going to do more. I am 
going down to the city kitchen where they 
are saving perishable produce for war 


In manners 


” 





food.”’ 
“Absurd!” 
“Do you think so? 
thought you would!” 
“You mean that as a drive at me be- 


Yet I might have 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON A BUSINESS MAN 








cause I haven’t enlisted. 
Yet I have registered.” 
“And are waiting for the 
lottery of conscription in 
hepe you will be skipped 
until the war is over!” 
“That is rather too frank. 
But what if I object to your 
queer activities, particularly 
to your dancing with and 
visiting that fellow Smith? 
You seem to forget that you 
are engaged to marry me?”’ 
“You assume too much. 
Iam afree agent. AndI am 
ashamed of you!” 
“Does that mean you are 
throwing me over?” 
“Naturally, as I came out 
this morning to complete 
another engagement.” 


No Difference 
“COME of them wise fel- 
lers that write pieces 
for the papers say that giv- 
ing children warlike toys 
makes ’em grow up to be 
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fighters,” commented Mr. 
Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. ‘Aw, well, mebby so. But 
my fourteen children all played with 
revolvers and the like, in the place of 
rattles and so forth, when they were 
little, and I can’t see that they are any 
savager than other people’s children.” 


Gardening for Profit 
He—Canned tomatoes are worth three 
times what they were when the United 
States went into the war. 


She—Next year, maybe we'll have 
sense enough to plant some canned 
tomatoes. 


Previous Engagement 
He—Just to be forever with you would 
be meat and drink for me! 
She—Sorry, but I am all dated up to 
the food conservation. 


the Front 





Dupatches from 


‘Now I understand why doctors were originally called leeches!” 


Etiquette 

Jennie—Why, Jimmie Jones, you swore 
a swear! 

Jimmie—Oh, shucks, I didn’t 
nothing. 

Jennie—Well, I shan’t never play with 
you again. No gentleman swears at a 
lady unless they are married. 


mean 


Natural 
yl way I spot the table cloth 
With gravy causes irritation, 
Yet my good wife should not be wroth 
It’s just the law of gravytation. 
Lee Shi p pe y. 
Sexology 
Is it proper to speak of the 





Mrs. Peck 
moon as she? 

Mr. Peck—Only in a reminiscent way. 
You see, the moon dried up ages ago. 
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AT THE TACOMA, WASHINGTON, GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Rose—I'm sure they've been married secretly. 


Estelle—Why? 


Rose—Well, two weeks ago if she drove into the rough, he’d spend 


half-an-hour looking for her ball; now he just says ““Confound it, can’t you keep on the course?” 


The Notion Counter 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HOSE who are always put ona 
soup diet are a patient in a hos- 
pital just recovering from an 

operation and a small boy in a diner with 
his mother. 

There will always be a few of us in this 
world who invariably pick out the place 
on the sidewalk where the band doesn’t 
play. 

A neighboring tailor is advertising a 
sale of uncalled-for suits. There are a 
lot of them that seem entirely so. 

Paid a dollar for a taxi the other day 
to make a call and then when I got there 
she was out in the back yard. 

Most people don’t let religion take any 
of the joy out of life, and most of the rest 
don’t let it put any in. 

I would hate to have a man steal my 
wife, and next to that I put the man who 
steps on my white shoes. 

Any married man can tell you that 
Satan isn’t the only one who finds some- 
thing still for idle hands to do. 


They laugh at the size of a Chicago 
girl’s feet, but did you ever see a Kansas 
City girl smile? 

If the high cost of living keeps up, 
soon we won't be able to afford even 
food for thought. 

Why is it that when a woman plans on 
getting a silk dress she always thinks of 
a blue one first ? 

Cleanliness may be next to godliness 





Marriage is like a table d’héte 
exactly what you expected, but it will do. 
When some women play five hundred it 
takes them an hour to pass a given point. 
As far as the iron cross is concerned, I 
never saw a woman do it any other way. 
If what people don’t know won’t hurt 
them, a lot of us are pretty safe. 
People still try to slay each other with 
the jawbone of an ass. 





in some places but in Pittsburgh it is 
next to impossible. 

Advances in candy and flowers 
have added materially to the high 
cost of living without her. 





You must admit that motoring 2Zer% 


and golf have been conversational 
godsends to some intellects. 

If I wanted to pick out a jolly life 
it wouldn’t be that of the wife of 
a rich farmer. 

Some women are so big that, if I 
married one of them, I would feel 
like a bigamist. 

A man likes to make a fool of him- 
self over a woman just to show his 
sincerity. 








“Too bad about poor old Spot being nabbed by 


the dog catchers.” 


“Yes, it is a dog gone shame!” 


not 








JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 


IS FOR ROBIN- 
SON, D., 
Who's made covers for 
JubGe, two or three. 
They're smart in de- 
sign, 
In color and line— 
At least they look that 
way to we! 





David Qodies ne 


MUST SURELY 
be right for RAY 
ROHN, 
Whose gift with the pen 
1s well known. 
He embellishes pages 
For JupGe knows what 
Wages, 
In a manner entirely his 
own. 


FOR T. S. SULLI- 
VANT 
Who draws, with a hu- 
mor we can’t 
Hope to equal—historic 
Beasts, mutton and 
porik, 


Or men of the age ada- 





28 .Sellivenh 
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Treating Company 


By A. WALTER UTTING 


ES, I like company, and so does my wife. And we usually 
have much of it at our house, because our friends know 
we live pretty well; set a good table, you understand, and 

that we believe that it is better to hand our money over to the 
butcher and the grocer than to the doctor. My wife is the sort 
of woman who insists on having the company sit down to meals 
with us; chases one of the children out and gets in an extra 
supply of food if the company comes in at an inopportune time. 

You know what kind of woman she is, because your wife 
is the same way—puts on her apron and dust cap and has 
spring cleaning about the house when I can’t see even a sprink- 
ling of dirt. She’s conscientious with everything she does. 





And she insists that our friends, when they visit us, have the 
privilege of adding to her labor. 

We have a lot of friends—well, maybe you wouldn’t call 
‘em friends, but they’re friends enough to come to the house and 
eat up what we might happen to have or hand, or what my 
wife can think of buying at the minute. And we’re both glad 
we have the friends and the money to pamper their whims when 
they call. But I’ve been talking to .the little woman lately 
about the work these friends give her, especially when they 
call in the summer—which is often the case, because women 
tolk have anidea that summer time is the best time to call on 
friends who may happen to be forced to stay in town. You 
see, they figure their youngsters are on a vacation from school, 
and that they, too, are entitled to some form of change they 
don’t usually indulge in. So in the summer months especially 
they trot the rounds; and we get one or two more than our 
share. 

Being women, you’d suppose they would understand and 
appreciate the extra work they make, but they don’t seem to. 
We generally have a heavy meal in the afternoon, about five 
o’clock—broiled steak, potatoes, some vegetable, a salad, and 
fruit; good substantial stuff, but entailing plenty of work for 
just the family, without additions. Whenever company comes 
my wife sends out for more steak, and fusses and frets about 
the kitchen. 

They said, “Oh, don’t bother. We didn’t come to eat.” 
But they come often enough to know when our dinner time is, 
so we know they aren’t sincere in their protestations, and that 
they simply come to have dinner with us. And my wife sweats 
to get it for them. 

But the other day my lady took a tumble to the situation. 
She didn’t say a word to me beforehand, so that when she turned 
her trick I was thunderstruck. It was about half an hour be- 
fore dinner. On the day before five visitors had strolled in on 
us at about the same time and we had appeased their appetites, 
as we have been doing ever since we set up housekeeping years 
ago. This day there was a smaller crowd—four. 

Friend wife made them remove their hats, and then she led 
them to the front room. “Excuse me just a moment while I 
get my husband’s dinner,” she said, and fled from their presence 
before they could quite connect with the condition. She sent 
one of the children out to the store for some ice cream. I ate 
alone for once—pleasantly when I knew what her intention was 

~and when the ice cream came in she served each one with a 
plateful. 

Say, I was tickled to pieces. Thought it all out herself, 
too, she did. You see, there was no work connected with the 
serving of the cream, and it didn’t cost more than the dinner 
would have done; norso much. I looked at the Jabor saving 
side. 

Our company list is growing smaller. She treats them all 
alike now. You see, they can’t very well expect dinner after 
ice cream. And the news is evidently spreading. Now wife 
takes things easy! 


Reverse English 
Some people retain our admiration by doing so poorly 
everything we see them do, that we can’t help thinking there 
must be something they can do awfully well. 


The Hard Part 
“Tt takes a lot of nerve to succeed,’ 
Philosopher. 
“Ves, but it takes more to explain successfully why you 
didn’t,” replied the Mere Man. 


’ 


remarked the Parlor 





























4 HAT did Old Bliffkins go to earn 
college for, I wonder?” said 
the First Old Grad. 


E 
“What did Bliff go to college for?” 7 





Wain 


PLACING BLIFFKINS 


ALBERT E. 


to him—but he lammed the third one 
over the right field fence for a homer.” 
“What did Old Bliff say to that?” 


HOYT . 
“Said he always told us that that 





repeated the Second Old Grad. “Why, 
he went to college for two years and a half! He didn’t go 
for the education—he could have educated most of the faculty. 
He didn’t go for the good time—having a good time wouldn’t 
be Bliff’s way of having a good time. And he didn’t go for 
social distinction—why, he didn’t even go in any of the 
fraternities.” 

‘“‘T wonder why he never joined one?” asked the Class Poet. 

“That’s easy,” said the First Old Grad. ‘You see, Blifi- 
kins had certain fixed rules as to how a fraternity ought to be 
run. The fraternities that didn’t like his rules, Bliffkins 
didn’t like, and those that liked his rules didn’t like Bliffkins.” 

“ Bliff knew a lot about how to write Greek poetry,” said the 
Class Valedictorian. ‘“‘Say, I guess he knew more about 
how Homer ought to have been written than old Homer ever 
knew!” 

“Didn’t know enough about Homer to pass, though,” 
said the First Old Grad. “Remember when he wrote that 





corking monograph on how to pitch a curve?” 
“T remember when he tried it out,” said the Second Old 
“The crack batsman fanned the first two Bliff pitched 


Grad. 


fence was amile too nearthe home plate!” 

“Apt to be right, Bliffkins was,” said the First Old Grad. 

“Apt to be right—also apt to be left,” assented the Pipe 
Orator. ‘Say, how did he come to leave college before the end 
of the course?” 

“Faculty said it was easier to get along without Bliffkins 
than to get along without the curriculum,” said the Valedic- 
torian. “Good old scout, though, Bliff was. He’d have known 
more if he hadn’t known so much. Might have known some- 
thing about his own business if he hadn’t known all about 
everybody else’s business. He almost put it over that time he 
set up as an efficiency engineer, though.” 

“He did?” 

“He sure did! Bliff reconstructed a fine old business, you 
know—and from what I hear it would not have gone into 
bankruptcy if that old gink hadn’t up and died—the one that 
could .find things after Bliff put them away in the efficiency 
files.” 

“Ever hear about Bliff’s statistical prorated alimony?” 
asked the First Old Grad. “Say, he had it all worked out— 
tabular percentages averaged to cover every conceivable in- 
come—why, it was an actuarial marvel, 
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THOSE “COMIC” ANIMALS 
The dog-—What are you, a horse or a camel? 


“Either. Sometimes the comic artist that draws me uses me as a horse and sometimes as a camel.” 


I’mtold. Only the percentage alimony 
Bliffkins paid her didn’t suit his first 
wife very well—and it didn’t suit his 
second wife at all.” 

“Well, anyhow, Bliff’s landed at last,” 
said the Class Day Orator. “Got the job 
that’s always been crying for him—the 
one that fits him like the paper on the 
wall! They’ve appointed Bliffkins to 
censor all the newspapers!” 

“Why, Bliff doesn’t know one 
solitary first thing about newspapers!”’ 
exclaimed the Second Old Grad. 

“Did I say he does?” asked the 
Class Day Orator, impatiently. ‘Isn’t 
that just what I’m telling you? They 
appointed him censor—for the censor- 


1 


ship, nor for the sense! 





Loafing the Soul 
r sweet content alone he sits reflecting, 
Drab statue of some pre-historic sport. 
But prithee do not think he is neglecting 
Life’s vast perplexities in his resort. 


With eagle eye he scans the meadows smiling 
With largess; aye, he notes the rise and fall 
Of the soft zephyrs that are sweet beguiling 
The pasturelands, the vales, the forests, all. 


He listens to the humming from the valley 
Where whirring wheels make music of 
turmoil. 
But not for him discordant whistles rally 
His soul corporeal to join the toil. 


And so there in sweet solitude and quiet 
Far trom the world, but of the world, 
he'll ’wait 
Until some hungry bull head makes a riot 
Of his philosophy and yanks his bait. 
—Horace Seymour Keller. 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


When the Pot Called the Kettle Black 
ys talk about patriotism and using 
women as conductors in one breath, 
so ran the gist of resolutions adopted by 
the street carmen’s union in an east- 
ern city in 
which it 
was pro- 
posed to 
substitute 
women for 
men as a 
part of pre- 
paredness, 
but your 
real motive 
is to spike 
the car- 
men’s 
union. 
“We,” so lustily ran the text, “would 
protect women against themselves. There 
are enough men in the country to keep 
the machinery of civilization going.” 
Obviously then, in the eyes of the dis- 
gruntled carmen, the home is not a part 
of the machinery of civilization. For, 
when the meeting was adjourned, they 
all went back to homes made possible 
by weary hours of low paid or unpaid 
work of women against which organized 
labor is not wont to officially protest. 
So when we get down to brass tacks, 
wasn’t the patriotism of the employers 
as simon pure as the chivalry of the car- 
men? Would the carmen have been so 
keen to protect women against them- 
selves if it had not been the carmen’s 
bailiwick that was about to be invaded 
by the competition of women? Wasn’t 
the pot just calling the kettle black? 





The Last Straw 
EN have meekly eaten tons of in- 
digestible food served out to them 
by women, but the worm turns when 
asked to eat his own words. 
GC — Come on sac! 
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Right there lies the gall and wormwood 
of the picket certain radical suffragists 
maintained for months at the White 
House gates. These dauntless seekers 
after the vote held-aloft banners in- 
scribed with the glowing phrases of 
President Wilsc: asocut democracy, 
and his chariot could not glide past 
rapidly enough for him to avoid the 
thrust. 

It is a heartless acid test to ask any 
man to square up his conduct and his 
speeches, but to ask it of a chief executive 
in war time: that is the last straw. After 
a long suffering patience, the weary way- 
worn police demolished the banners and 
led the ladies to the cooler. 


It’s All a Point of View 
NCLE SAM asked both Utah and 
Vermont for something over 700 
volunteers. At the end of May the press 
reported Utah with goo and Vermont 
with but 52. 

“There,” said the suffragists, “ behold 
how woman suffrage makes men brave 
and patriotic!” 

“Huh,” acidly retorted the anti- 
suffragists, ‘ behold how in equal suffrage 
states men prefer the trenches in France 
to the discord that votes for women has 
introduced into the home.” 


A Reason Which Is no Reason 
**T WILL NOT vote for a Woman Suf- 
frage Committee for the House of 
Representatives,” said a certain congress- 
man, “because I do not approve of the 
suffragists who are picketing the White 
House.” 

The antics of numberless Indians must 
have merited the deep disapproval of 
congressmen, yet who ever heard of a 
motion being made to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs because each 
and every Indian did not behave to suit 
each and every congressman? 
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by .Anna Cadogan Etz 


More and not Less 
“7X0 HOME and get married and 
you won’t want to vote,” said a 
Georgia congressman to a suffrage lob- 
byist. 

““Go home and remember that in this 
state a wife’s earnings belong to her hus- 
band,” said a Georgia judge to a woman 
who tried to get out of paying fifty dollars 
for a mesh bag that her husband had 
bought for his affinity and charged to her. 

From which one would infer that in 
Georgia the possession of a husband 
would be more likely to open the eyes of 
a woman to the need of the vote than to 
make her forget it. 


Oh, So Gingerly 

“ gereornagateh very gingerly, do men 

admit women to political equality 
—even when they do. “Wait” is the 
magic slogan for men when women come 
asking something backed by logic, yet 
involving consequences hard for men to 
face. 

“Would you vote?” said the noble 
statesmen of the fifties to Susan B. 
Anthony. “Just you wait till we free 
the negro, and we will see about it.” 
But when she waited and came round 
later they said, “Just you wait until we 
reconstruct the South.” And women in 
the East have been waiting ever since. 

In Europe, astute statesmen know 
that the hour has struck, and millions of 
women have been given the right to 
vote. Yet it is extended with a gingerly 
gesture. “Here it is. Take it,” said 
the statesmen of various countries, “but 
wait until you are thirty or even forty 
before you use it.” 

And yet any biology emphasizes the 
early maturing female and the late ma- 
turing male, and any observer knows that 
a girl of 21 is less immature than a boy 
who at that age, is legally a full-fledged 
adult. 
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“Well, dad, you don’t seem very glad to 
see me!” 

“T can’t my lad; but I’m very glad to 
hear your voice.” 




















The Utilisation of Special Talent 
_—Dites donc, d'un professeur, d'un dentiste, ou 
d'un caricaturiste, lequel croyez-vous qui déchargera 
le mieux du charbon dans un port? 


“Tell me, of a professor, a dentist, or a 
caricaturist, which do you think would best 
unload coal at a port?”’—Le Rire (Paris). 
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“‘War economy’s all very well, my good 
woman, but I’m not going to wear those—no, 
not if it broke the Hindenburg line tomor- 
row.” —Bystander (London). 


No Choice 
Officer—Hang it! you’ve brought the 
wrong boots. Can’t you see one is black 
and the other brown? 
Batman—Sure, but the other pair is just 
the same.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. « 




















“After You!” 
(The Potentials Being Medically Exam- 
ined).—London Opinion. 


WAR 





ABROAD 

















rhe Capture of a Man-of-War 
— Bystander (London). 


Cheering 

The barber was finishing lathering a cus- 
tomer, and was talking volubly as usual. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “we have to mind 
what we’re about here. Every time we 
cut a customer’s face we are fined a ‘tan- 
ner,’ and an ugly gash costs us a ‘bob’!”’ 

Then, picking up and brandishing a razor, 
he added: “But I don’t care a hang to-day. 
I’ve just won a ‘quid’.””—Tit-Bits (London). 





Breen ty B torre 


“This is a lot of rot putting on these life- 
belts. Why can’t they put qne round the 
ship?’’—London Opinion. 

















“The War 


Q tiwag 


2 5¢ Keeps a Fighting Man 


those who take part in raisi 
Fund") and thanks them in 
and sailor who will be cheered not merely by the kindly gifts 
themselves, but still more by the spirit of cordial and homely 
sympathy which inspires them." 


Happy for a Week— 


WHAT THE SECRETARY OF WAR SAYS: 


Department approves of their enterprise (that of 
the “Our Boys in France Tobacco 
alf of many a homesick soldier 


NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War. 


“Gun Smoke 
Everywhere— 


But nota whilff of TOBACCO 
SMOKE to cheer a fellow up!” 


"THE English ‘““Tommies” have 
their pipes kept filled by the 
folks at home. 

The French ‘“‘Poilus” never 
want for a smoke—their friends 
are “on the job.” 

The “Anzacs” have all the 
tobacco they can use sent them 
by their loved ones. 

And now the time has come for 
Americans to send little packages of 
happiness to our “Sammies” in the 
trenches and our “Jackies” with the 
fleet. These lads are defending our 
lives and fortunes. We must show 
them our appreciation. 

Besides facing the foe, our boys 
must experience homesickness, 
loneliness, dreary hours in the 
trenches, uncomfortable days in 
torpedo-boat destroyers. Tobacco 
cheers them; home and friends 
loom up in the fragrant puffs. 
Help us to give the boys at the 
front the “smokes” they crave 
and need. Even if you object to 
tobacco personally, think of those 
whom it comforts and let your 
contribution come without delay! 


1 Sends a Month’s Sup- 
ply of Tobacco — ACT! 








Each quarter buys a package of 
tobacco and cigarettes worth 45 cents, 
enough to make one of your defenders 
happy for a week. One dollar makes 
him and his trench-mates glad for a 
month. Those who can afford it 
should adopt a soldier and keep him 
supplied with tobacco for the dura- 
tion of the war. One dollar a month 
does it. Small and large contributions 
solicited. 


A War Souvenir for You 


A feature of this fund is that in each 
package is enclosed a post card ad- 
dressed to the donor. If it is possible 
for the soldier or sailor receiving the 
tobacco to mail you this post card 
receipt, it will be a war souvenir 
you will treasure forever. 


DEPOSITORY: 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO 
GENTLEMEN: 


I enclose $1 00 
duration of the war. 





NOM. cc ccccceccccccscsesseesceceseseseses 


AGAIESS. cc ccccccccccecssesessssseesseseses 


Hurry Up With YOUR 
“Smokes” 


Dive into your purse. Out comes a 
quarter, half-dollar, a note. Mail it at 
once—currency, stamps, check or 
money order. The quicker it comes, 
the quicker our boys will have their 
smokes. A similar fund in England 
has sent over four million packages to 
soldiers and sailors. Here is one way 
to do your bit—mail the coupon! 


This is a Volunteer 
Movement 
Thespace for this advertisementis given 
free by the Leslie-Judge Company. The 
services of those who manage the fund 
are donated. Every cent collected goes 
into the purchaseof tobacco comfort for 
our soldiers and sailors. Do your part! 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 West 44th Street, New York City 
-IRVING NATIONAL BANK, N. Y. 


FUND,"' 25 West 44th Street, New York. 


1 want to do my part to cheer up the American soldiers who are fighting my battle in France. 
(Check below how you desire to contribute.) 


my contribution towards the purchase of tobacco for American 


If tobacco will do it—I'm for tobacco 
I send you herewith «2.6.5.6 cece eeeeeens 
soldiers. This does not obligate me to contribute more 


I will adopt a soldier and send you $1.00 a month to supply him with “‘smokes” for the 
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THE DOTING PARENT 
*““T\H-YAH! Children are trials and tribulations,” admitted Mr. Gap 


Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “I’m in the process of raising: 


fourteen of ’em, and claim to be sorter posted. I’ve walked three times 
around the world, I reckon, in lullifying ’em to sleep when they were little, 
and fit ’em in self-defense when they got big enough to gang me in their 
endeavors to accumulate what they regarded as their rights. I have 
also warred with neighbors, school teachers, preachers and strangers, that 
from time to time ’peared to be miffed at the manners and methods of my 
offsprings. I have snatched ’em out of the jaws of death on occasions 
without number, and I’ve been kept all skinned up the most of the time from 
jumping in and trying to part ’em when they got to squabbling, as children 
will. 

“But, with it all, there have been exterminating circumstances. I’ve 
held ’em to my buzzom and felt their little arms around my neck and heard 
‘em lisp their first faltering cuss words. They think they’ve got the 
smartest Dad in the world, and I think I’ve got the peartest pack of 
children on earth. They’ve kept me poor, but they’ve made me proud. 
I wouldn’t sell ’em for a million dollars apiece, and I wouldn’t give a lead 
dime for another one.” —Tom P. Morgan. 


FOR PERFECT PEACE 
By WALTER JUAN DAVIS 


KNOW you not the office boy who whistles all the while 
And misses every tune he tries, about a half a mile? 


Have you not met Pedanticus, who stickles o’er a word 
And baits you till your language would be horrible, if heard? 


Hast not a friend, a sodden friend, with alcoholic breath, 
Who laughs at nothing but, alas, won’t laugh himself to death? 


And how about him who insists that daily you shall hear 
How much he’s made and how much more he’s going to make next year? 


What say you of insurance men, who get to you somehow, 
And tell you, with your just deserts, you should be dead right now? 


I long for no millennium, nor more than modest joys, 
Yet, I'd approve abolishment of plaguey whistling boys. 


And swift annihilation of a million minor bores 
Would have my commendation, in a settlement of scores. 


But, even when all war shall end, there’ll be no perfect peace 
For me, until these maddening atrocities shall cease. 


A COLD AND CRITICAL TOWN 


“7? IS like this,” said Bill Batterby, chairman of the board of selectmen 
who had charge of the town hall in Petersville, to the advance agent 
who wanted to “book” his company for a night in the town, “I might as 
well tell you right out that Petersville is as about as cold an’ criticala 
town as there is in the state. It takes some show to git by with our people. 
You can’t pa’m off any old thing on Petersville. It’s gotta: be Ar to ketch 
on here. I’ve seen ’em set like icicles through a play that the folks over 
to Pussleyburg would clap from start to finish. From vawdyville to real 
drammy we want the best there is a-goin’. We got folks here that’s seen 
Sary Barnhard and Sir Beerboom Tree an’ Lily Russell an’ heard Paddy- 
resker an’ Misky Ellerman play an’ they know what’s what in the drammy 
an’ music. You can’t expect them to set through trained dogs an’ birds 
an’ men and women ackerbats that drink a glass o’ water standin’ on their 
heads an’ tie their legs in a bow-knot back o’ their necks. Still, if your 
‘Lured to Her Doom’ has plenty o’ pep in it an’ some good songs an’ 
dances an’ a few funny-bone ticklers in it it might git by with our 
people, but you gotta remember that you are actin’ before a mighty cold 
an’ critical audience. See?” —Max Merryman. 


MAKING IT ALL RIGHT 
‘¢ A LAS!” said the drummer at the dinner table. “Kindly look closely 


and you will observe four flies swimming about in my coffee.” 
“Too true!” replied the gentle waitress of the Huckabuck tavern. “It 
is indeed unfortunate, but if you will let the cup set, or sit, as the case 
may be, for a few minutes the insects will drown and then sink to the 
bottom, and you will soon forget all about them. Howlyahaveyereggs?” 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THEM? 
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Thousands of our citizens have been racking their brains, trying to devise some means of combating the U-Boat. 
Our Allies are relying upon American ingenuity to solve the problem. 

Many people have but the vaguest notion of what a submarine really is, or what the sea will do to attach- 
ments on a ship calculated to stop the death-dealing torpedo. 

With the purpose of enlightening the public and giving them some idea of the principles of the submarine 
and what has been accomplished in the way of defense, the Scientific American is running a series of 
articles on “‘ The Submarine Problem.” 

The series includes a description of the torpedo, the submarine, the special measures designed so far to 
protect ships, means of detecting submarines, and of trapping them. 


The following is a partial list of special articles published and to be published: 


I. The Submersible the Ultimate A nswer to the Submarine. V. The U-Boat Campaign. 

II. Internal Construction of the German U-Boat. VI. Methods of Detecting U-Boats. 
Ill. Nets and Steel Plates as a Defense against the Torpedo. VII. The Zig-zag Course as a Defense. 
IV. Closing the North Sea with a Bomb Curtain. 


A body of patriotic American citizens, the Council of National Defense, has been working for months, without pay, helping this 
country cope with the great war and industrial problems which confront it. So busy has been the Council of National Defense f 
that it has had very little time to make public its aims and accomplishments. The Scientific American, however, has suc- # 


ceeded in obtaining exclusive information about the very important and interesting work undertaken by this Council. 4 
There is interest and instruction in every issue of the Scientific American. Special articles on the war 
are not the only features—some others are: 7 _ Iudge 
-18-17. 
WHAT CAN I DO FOR MY COUNTRY RECENT CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS iP me 
STRATEGIC MOVES OF THE WAR DOING OUR BIT 7 
INVENTIONS NEW AND INTERESTING THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY 7 BEUNN & CO. 
SCIENCE, INVENTION, MECHANICS ee 


: ‘ 4 ° . . Scientific American 
If you would keep informed of the war, particularly of our part in it, and the big things that are being done ¥ Woolworth Bids. 


to develop the resources and manufacturing in this country, read the Scientific American. 
j 7. .Enclosed find $1.00 for 


Sa Se See Fike American or cighien 

18 Weeks for $1.00. Subscription sent to individual address only. 7, ,2:nberpublished after the receipt 
Subscriptions may be dated back to include all articles on Submarines if - desired. a i 2 eee ee 
Regular Subscription Price—52 Issues—one eet $4.00 ae ey er ee 








Woolworth Bldg. MUNN & CoA Inc. New York City 7, , State 
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Like the beauty of young womanhood—simple—pure— 
captivatingly refreshing—Coca-Cola bases its goodness 
neither on art nor artificiality. A delicious and refresh- 
ing combination of the wholesome products of Nature. 
Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA, 
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If you can draw a little and 
want to draw more, you have 
an opportunity to learn at small 
expense to yourself. 


EUGENE ZIMMER- 
MAN has an established 
reputation as a Car- 
toonist. 











He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 


a book, 


“CARTOONS and 
CARICATURES” 


bound neatly in 34 mo- 
rocco, which will be sent 
to you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 
8-18 Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Cross ball game Saturday,” said Clara C. N. Toosenbury Maria 

Law, chairman of the local Red Cross chapter as she ascended 
the porch and sank into one of Aunt-Susan Maria’s cushioned rockers and 
lay her head back against the “tidy,” with its beadings of gay yellow 
ribbons. 

“Now what in Sam Hill do you want me to be a patroness at a ball game 
for? You know I never been to a ball game in my life and don’t hold with 
them, nohow,” Aunt Susan-Maria queried in perplexity, pushing her glasses 
high on her forehead and peering in astonishment at her visitor. 

“That doesn’t matter an inch. All you have to do to be a patronessis 
to buy two tickets for the game and the Red Cross gets the money. The 
game’s going to bea hummer. The home team plays the Middletown boys.” 

“Well, if that’s all it means to be a patroness I don’t find my hair crimp- 
ing from pride, but I might’s well give in gracefullike without bein’ an old 
Shylock, so give me two of those there tickets. I must say I’d rather sit 
here on my front porch, than go get freckles at a ball game, though,” was 
Aunt Susan-Maria’s parting shot, as her visitor arose, all smiles and affa- 
bility. 

Friday afternoon the undertaker stepped in a minute to tell Aunt Susan- 
Maria that if she was going to the game next day, he’d bring along his wagon 
and fetch her and as Aunt Susan-Maria would rather ride than eat, and 
hated even the thought of missing such a chance, she opined ‘“‘as how she 


sé N UNT SUSAN-MARIA, we want you to be a patroness for the Red 


| calculated to go.” The next day as she mounted the seat beside him, she 
| chuckled grimly and said, “I guess I’m about the liveliest person ever rode 





in this wagon.” 

At the ball ground she found several members of the Ladies’ Aid and 
they amused themselves with a dish of town gossip until the umpire said: 
“Play ball.” 

Soon the umpire called, “Out,” and Aunt Susan-Maria hastily arose and 
began to evacuate the grandstand. ‘Where you goin’?” Clara C. N. Too- 
senbury Maria Law inquired in a stage whisper. 

“That man said to get out, and I’m going before the crowd gets started,” 
was the reply. After a whispered explanation Aunt Susan-Maria resumed 
her seat muttering she didn’t think much of ball games, nohow. 

“When the umpire called, “ Foul,” she astonished the ball fans by calling 
out, “You better not let those chickens run around loose and scratch up the 
gardens, for there’s a village ordinance ag’in it.” A few seconds later she 
was greatly distressed to see one of the men on bases slide home safe, com- 
pleting the last few feet of his journey on his stomach, much to the detti- 
ment of his neat, white uniform. 

“ Ain’t that awful the way Jim Brown has ruined his suit?’’ she asked the 
spectators. “It’s the first decent-looking one I ever saw him wear.” 

When the next man stole second with the bases full, a small boy danced 
around the field yelling, ‘You pulled a ‘bone’ for fair that time!” Imme- 
diately Aunt Susan-Maria was all concern. “Here, Jet me out quick. Send 
for a doctor. One of the players has broke his arm.” 

“Don’t worry, Aunt Susan-Maria. There are no bones broken; that’s 
merely a base ball term,” the minister reassured her. 

“Nobody hurt, eh? Well, there would be if I could get my hands on that 
boy. Talk about a base ball term, if I had my way some of those boys would 
become acquainted with a different sort of term. I’m going. I’ve had about 
all I can stand for one afternoon,” she said, preparing to mount the under- 
taker’s wagon. 

Everyone heartily agreed with her when she said, “A ball game is mighty 
upsetting to my nervous system. Enuf’s enuf.” 
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the foundation and take the wear. They preserve smart ap- 
pearance. They protect from dampness. It is a many-times- 
proved fact that Rinex Soles save you real money—not by 
cheapness, but by added service. 


get Rinex Soles for their comfort. 
resilient, energy-saving. 


your shoe repair man to resole your old shoes with Rinex. Look 
for the name that the world’s largest rubber manufacturers are 
proud to stamp on each pair of genuine Rinex Soles. 


color, which has the exact appearance of oak-tanned sole leather. 
All Rinex Soles are the same quality. There is only one Rinex. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Rinex Soles make your whole shoes last longer. They are 





Even if a dollar means nothing to you, it is worth while to 
They are flexible, easy, 


Ask for Rinex Soles on your favorite make of shoes. Ask 


Rinex Soles are made in white, black, tan and the new oak 


Sole and Heel Department, 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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SENDING SISAL TO THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


The coarser cordage, saddle bags, hammocks, hats and other products with a fibrous base 
are largely made from sisal, which is shown here baled and ready for shipment. 


Leslie’s War Service 
to Business Men 


Commercial opportunities for American business 
men abroad—especially in South America — were 
never better than they are today. 


All that is needed is the advice of an expert to 
bring supply and demand together. This expert advice 
is yours for the asking. Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, 
Professor of Foreign Trade at New York University 
and Editor of the Export and Promotion Department 
of Leslie’s, has helped thousands of American mer- 
chants to sell their goods abroad. As a reader of 
Leslie’s his department is at your service, gratis. 


Aughinbaugh has sold goods in nearly every 
civilized country in the world. He is in close touch 
with the foreign market, and his familiarity with 
conditions abroad based on _ personal experience 
make it possible for him*to answer, or to find the 
answer to, any problem that may confront the exporter. 


> 


Have you a product that you think might “‘go” in 
South America? 

Do you know how to reach the representatives from 
foreign houses anxious for American goods—perhaps the 
very thing that you manufacture ? 


If you have an export problem you can’t solve, submit it to the Export Department and it will receive Dr. Aughinbaugh’s personal attention. 


LESLIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


225 Fifth Avenue 


W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


New York City 

















Subscribe to the 
™m Red Cross %& 











Advertised Goods are 
Lower-priced Goods 


Because advertising 1s the most 
efficient method of marketing ever 
developed by business enterprise— 
therefore its effect is to decrease 
and not to increase the sum total 
of selling cost. 


It costs less to sell goods with 
advertising than to sell them 
without advertising. 


Good advertising always re- 
duces the cost of selling. So you 
get better values at better rates 
because of advertising. 





























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate _—- 
For Restoring 
Beauty | to Gray and Faded “Hale. 
and $1.00 at druggists. 

















40 W. 45th St. 
Just off Sth Ave. 


| HOTEL WEBSTER | 


the City’s small hotels. Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center 
of shopping district Much favored by women traveling alone. 
$2.50 up. Send for Booklet A. W. JOHNSON QUINN. 








WANTED—ANIDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” —— & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 








With the College Wits | 


Another German: Atrocity — Kind— 
Vater, if the bombs of the grenadiers misfire 
they must re-fuse to fight. 

Vater—Hush, Kind, that is verboten. 

{[Ep. Note—The child is now a conscien- 
tious objector|—Lampoon. 


Some IlIope Left—She—The man I 
marry must be a hero. 

He—Don't be discouraged. It isn’t as bad 
as that.—Burr. 





Of Course — Schulze— Say, Joe, have 
the faculty met yet? 

Joe—Sure. They’ve been friends for 
years.—Yale Record. 




















Finders Keepers 
Lieut.—Come out of that hole, you 
coward. 
Casey—Not a chanct; 
own, me bhoy.—W idow. 


Pig!—‘‘Hey Frosh, want a locker?” 
“How much are they?” 

“They’re free.” 

“Gimme two.’’—Longorn. 


Alas !—Bill has the coat, 
Jim has the pants, 
So it’s a toss-up 
Who goes to the dance.—Record. 


Poor Ray!—‘Why is Ray in the hos- 
pital?” 

“He took a corner on two wheels.”’ 

“What of it?” 

“One of ’em was the steering wheel, old 
top.’”’—Lampoon. 


Be It Ever So Humble—“‘ Father,” 
said vivacious Vivian, as she lay in the 
hammock on the summer hotel piazza, 
“this place seems just like home.” 

“Yes, it’s the dearest spot on earth,” 
promptly replied father, putting away his 
fountain pen after writing a check for that 
week’s board bill.—Froth. 
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will be up to the popular standard of 
“The Happy Medium” 


with a charming cover by 
MARY LANE McMILLAN 


entitled 
*“*A Miss’’ 


Other illustrations, many of them touching 
the war, by 


J. CONACHER 
GARTH JONES 
ZIM 
JAMES F. LE SUEUR 
TONY SARG 
C. W. KAHLES 
CALVERT 
WESTMACOTT 
WALTER de MARIS 
KEMBLE 


HAMILTON WILLIAMS 
FL 


L. E. KAUTZMAN 
F. L. FITHIAN 
KIP 
and others. 
The text is sprightly, comic, satirical and timely, by 
WALT MASON 
ELLIS O. JONES 
WALTER JUAN DAVIS 
KENNETH L. ROBERTS 
STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
TOM P. MORGAN 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 
HAROLD SUSMAN 
MAX MERRYMAN 
FRED LADD 
| H. W. DEE 
A. WALTER UTTING 
ALBERT E. HOYT 
and others who regularly contribute to the joy of life. 
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| Passing the Mustard | 


Unfavorable Symptoms — Physician 
(to Mrs. Colonel Blood, of Kentucky)—How 
did your husband pass the night, Mrs. 
Blood? 

Mrs. Blood—He seemed quite comfort- 

able, sir, and asked for water several times. 

Physician (with a grave look)—H’m—still 
flighty.—Doctor’s Leisure Hour. 


The Approach—Nocoyne—I’m going to 
ask old Gotrox for his daughter’s hand. 
What’s a good way to begin? 

Smart—Oh, spring a few other jokes on 
him first to see how he takes them.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Current Interest—‘ What are you read- 
ing?” 

“A tale of buried treasure.” 

“Wasting your time on fiction?” 

“No. This is expert advice on how to 
plant potatoes.” —W ashington Star. 


Not Mere Living—‘My salary is 
$4,000 a year. Couldn’t you live on that?” 

“T suppose I could manage to live on it,” 
replied the girl, ‘‘but I expected to do a lot 
of entertaining after I was married.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Military Dignity—‘ May we have the 
pleasure of your company this evening, 
Colonel?” 

“Company, madam? I command a regi- 
ment.” —Boston Transcript. 


Worth It—“TI let Boresum have $5 this 
morning.” 

“Don’t you know he’ll never pay you 
back?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then why lend him money?” 

“Tt’s worth $5 to me not to see Boresum 
tor six months.” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Not a She—‘What ship is that and 
where’s she bound?” roared the skipper of 
the Sappho. 

“Never mind where we’re bound!” 
back the skipper of the craft to windward. 
“And don’t call this ship ‘she’! This is the 
mail boat.”—Detroit Saturday Night. 


Help Admitted—“I presume Mr. Grab- 
coin, the eminent capitalist, poses as a self- 
made man?” 

“Well, no. Mr. Grabcoin frankly admits 
that some of his biggest deals could not have 
been put through without the aid of his 
lawyers.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Why—A Boston woman applied for a 
pension the other day. 

“And pray, madam,” asked the pension 
examiner, “why do you think yourself en- 
titled to a pension?” 

““My husband and I fought all through the 
war,’ was the reply.—The Labor Clarion. 


Above All Things—The grammar school 
principal went from room to room explaining 
what to do in case of fire. The pupils listened 
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with respectful attention until he came to 
his final instructions, then smiles and giggles 
disturbed the principal’s serenity. 

“Above all things,” he said, “if your 
clothing catches fire, remain cool.” —Chicago 
News. 





Making It Worse—“ Did you try count- 
ing sheep for your insomnia?”’ 

“Yes, but it only made matters worse— 
the sheep reminded me of my butcher’s 
bill.” —Boston Transcript. 
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A Cerise Taste—“ Those two girls evi- 
dently had a little too much ice-cream soda 


o yesterday. 
Subscribe to the “Why that inference?” 
“T heard one telling the other that de had 


nh Red Cross Bh a cerise taste in her mouth this morning 


when she awoke.” —Topeka Capital. 
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Not the Only Loser—‘“It is very 
strange that no one has ever been able to 
find Captain Kidd’s treasure.” 








“CE sll. Contain Kida ten’ , ~ 
; ( h, well, Capt ain Kidd isn’t the only war-pictures, 
man who has put his money into real estate 
and couldn’t get it out.”—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. the 
Interesting Occupation—“ Do you like most 
your new motor car?”’ Pm 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Chuggins. “ My hus- war-pictures, 
band isn’t away from home nearly as much f 
as he used to be.” ir 
“How does he spend his time?”’ st, 
“Trying to get the car started.”—Wash- ° 
‘6 ’ . ” , os 
Aren’t You Coming Along? ington Star. = 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG And There Are Others 


I love to write of Eloise. 
For knees and trees and bees and leas 
And seas and cheese and fleas and ease 





This clever pic- 





ture, in full colors, And breeze all rhyme with Eloise. 
11x14, mounted —Houston Post. 
on a heavy mat, I love to write of Marguerite, 





the For sweet, and neat, petite, discreet, 
And greet, and meet and eat and treat 
Are words that rhyme with Marguerite. 


ready for 
frame, sent pre- 





























paid for twenty- Spring fi@ld (Mass.) Union. F ) 
five cents. I like to write about Marie, 
Fo For glee and she and be and see 
e And we and plea and free and Me 
Judge Art Print Department All go so nicely with Marie. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City —Chicago Record-Herald. A Submarine Mine 


—From Leslie's 





I love to write of Fluffy Ruff, 
For muff and cuff and buff and luff 
And huff and rough and all such stuff 
Remind me so of Fluffy Ruff. 
Yonkers Statesman. 
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I like to write of any Miss, SS 1e S 
Write today and we will send . 7 . ce .e 
we save 30% of your tire mone Py ty 4 on Because it makes me think of bliss; 


just ae good 2 tire as any carrying ® similar | Also because it rhymes with kiss— Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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guarantee—4000 miles. : : ; : 
What bliss is this to kiss a Miss! 


UCKSKIN 
Guarantees Ties 
Guaranteed TI 
These are not cut-rate tires. They are new and 
flawiess—made to stand the hardest usage. 
The only reason they are so inexpensive is 
that we sell direct from factory. Write for 
illustrated booklet and price List. 7 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CO, 
Cross St,, Carroliton, 0. 
West. Off., 1436 S. Mich. Ave. Chicago 


Married Three Birds 
i- wife of a methodist minister in West at all 
Virginia has been married three times. 
Her maiden name was Partridge, her first 


husband was named Robins, her second newsstands 


husband Sparrow and the present Quail. 
There are two young Robins, one Sparrow 


























Zz. . . . . 
and three Quails in the family. One grand- ten cents. 
90 PRESS CUTTING father was a Swan and another a Jay, but 
BUREAU he ’s dead now and a bird of Paradise. They h 
We will send you all newspaper clippings wh.ch may live on Hawk Avenue, Eagleville, Canary everyWw ere 
tar 3 you, friends, any subje -]- P > = , oo te 

whieh you may’ wait to be "up-to date." - 7. Island, and the fellow who wrote this is a 
paper and periodical of importance inthe U nitedStates re ¢ ‘ > > ‘ shear a 17 
and Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices, Ly re and a member of the family 7 U alley 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. Enter prise. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MADE IN AMERICA 


BY 


AMERICAN SCHOLARS, <P 


FOR : 
AMERICAN oa ST 
READERS 





a 
od 


For years the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias 
or in large part, of foreign make, have given distorted or 
American endeavor and achievements, while 
American men and women who stand in the foreground 


which, being wholly, 
altogether inadequate views of 
entirely ignoring 
in many spheres of modern activity. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is the 


work of a large body of American scholars who have 
gathered from the remote past and the immediate present 
all the interesting facts in connection with every subject 
of human interest—person, place or thing. Jt covers in 
formation found in no other Encyciopedia. Its arrange 
ment is so simple that every bit of its vast store of in- 
formation is instantly accessible. Its broad scope and the 
up-to-dateness of all its information make it a work of 
the most practical utility to the professional and the 
business man, the student and the home circle. It com- 
bines features that stamp it with a distinctive individu- 
ality, pleasing to the eye and grateful to the hand. Each 
volume is 75 by 5'2 inches. The 9 volumes occupy a 
shelf space of 13'2 inches. The bold captions and the 
clear type in which the body of the text is printed are 
features that, among many others, make EVERY 
AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA an instrument of 
the highest efficiency. 


FOR PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS 


The subject matter, treatment and arrangement of 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA show clear 
ly that its editors had a keen appreciation of the needs 
of the modern American man and woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have no time 
for or patience with the irrelevant. When we consult a 
work of reference we do so in most cases for a specific 
fact—not for an elaborate treatise when the fact sought 
for can be visualized in a few words. 

The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables it to 
give its readers the greatest service in the least possible 
time. 

_ In EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA every 
item of knowledge is as quickly found as a name in a 
directory. You want information, say, about the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ Case. You don’t have to dig it out of some 
long article under a caption like Important Legal Deci- 
sions or History of Capital and Labor. You will find 
the facts given right under its own name. You want to 


Wouldn’t You Be Willing To Spend 3; Cents a Day To Be 
100% Efficient In Everything? 
THAT’S ALL IT COSTS TO PUT IN YOUR HOME 


THIS NEW GIANT AMONG BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA treats all subjects of special 
interest to American readers from the American instead of the 
point of view giving to the lives of American men and women space usurped 
in other Encyclopedias by European mediocrities, and is thoroughly Inter- 

national in Scope, omitting no foreign subject of importance. 


know about the history of Conscription, or about the 
Titanic Disaster, or the Colorado Strike or the Kiev Case 

simply turn to these headings in their alphabetical 
order and get your information without a moment’s 
loss of time. Could fact finding be made easier? Could 
a greater incentive be offered for self-education, which is 
the only real education? 


LATER BY SEVERAL YEARS THAN THE 
BIGGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years 
that the big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances 
are now hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great 
world war has drawn into its vortex the most powerful 
nations on the globe. Developments of the most stupen- 
dous and far reaching importance have taken place, with 
intense activity in scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention. New leaders have sprung up and taken the 
place of those who held the center of the stage a few short 
years ago. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” It is to the “‘new order” that EVERY AMERI- 
CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, 
new in method, new in telling about the newest things 
while not neglecting the oldest. 

Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its in- 
formation can be adequately realized only by actual 
examination and use of the work. For up-to-dateness, 
timeliness, comprehensiveness and convenience EVERY 


AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is without a rival. 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
within the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figur- 
ing that the demand will call for the distribution of thou 
sands of sets monthly we can maintain the present in 
troductory price and terms only so long as savings in 
cost of manufacture can be effected by the placing of 
orders for unusually large editions with the printers and 
binders; otherwise, the present introductory price will be 
immediately advanced. 





AND 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 
YEARS 






























European 


THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY WITH 
THE LOWEST COST 


EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and most expensive ENCYCLO- 
PEDIAS at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true 
efficiency with true economy. 

Send for your set immediately and thereby secure the 
advantage of the present remarkably low introductory 
price. 


Brings you the entire set. 9 volumes. 
Each 756x5% inches. Special Library 
Weave, Extra Durable Cloth, with 
Label Stamped in Gold. Catch Words 
in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 1,000 
Illustrations. Pronunciation — clearly 
indicated of all Names and Common 
Words and Phrases treated in the text. 
Latest Statistical and Industrial Facts 
in connection with American and Foreign 
Cities and Towns. 

A WHOLE YEAR IN WHICH TO PAY THE 

BALANCE IF DESIRED. 

Send the dollar and coupon today. We pre- 
pay charges. Money back if not satisfied. 


ONLY 


“1 
SENT 
NOW 


ee ee 
J-8-18 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION Co., 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first parent y the S aimee. 
Cloth bound, set of EVERY AMERICAN’S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, to be shipped charges "prepaid. 
I agree to remit ‘the full Inteoauctory Price, $13.00, 
at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following 
receipt of books. Otherwise I will within five days 
ask for instructions for their return, at your ex- 
pense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 
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J adbbaome-beleMbbohstetel-abtele-tejele-ba-belecme 
Fairy Soap is still more pleasing in 
actual use in toilet and bath. Its 
gentle, easy cleansing qualities are 
most agreeable and refreshing. 


(THE xk FAIRBANK company) 


&, 
The oval floating cake *) Have you a little Fairy 
fi y ) n your home? 
> ‘ 


its the hand 





